Introductory
ability imaginatively to enter into conditions of life of
which they have, quite naturally, no first-hand knowledge.
Almost all of them enjoy security and a standard of living
far beyond anything the great mass of the workers is
likely to know. Almost all of them, also, enjoy that
security and that standard by reason of the circumstances
into which they were born. They tend, therefore, not only
to think differently of the foundations of our society from
those over whom they rule. Because they are, so to say,
the conquerors, they tend to believe also that the system
is justified merely on the ground that they are the conquer-
ors. The implications of the idea of equality cast no
shadow of serious scepticism over their social horizons.
They are Bagehot's "better" class; they expect to receive,
it should be added that they largely do receive, respect and
deference from their inferiors. It is not unnatural for them
to infer from their experience that the rejection of their
social philosophy is the outcome either of ignorance of the
"natural" laws of social organization or of envy from the
defeated at the higher return to superior talent*
And all the emphasis of our social life is used to impose
this point of view on the masses. In the large contours
of its substance, our educational system is nothing so
much as a gigantic training in habits of obedience. The
Press, the cinema, the theatre, the Church, are all, in their
total effect, agencies used for a similar purpose. They
invest, for example, the inept routine of what is called
the life of "society" with a g^mour intended to conceal
the price the masses have to pay for its fantastic cere-
monies. They teach them to believe in the obligation to
show gratitude to their industrial masters. They convey
the impression that all industrial unrest is not the revolt
of sober-minded working men against conditions too
often intolerable, but the work of "agitators" betraying